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‘PEOPLE ARE GLAD A CULTURE CHANNEL EXISTS, EVEN IF THEY DON'T WATCH IT’ 
Arte: all in the best possible taste 


Franco-German television channel Arte had plans to democratise European culture. But then its politics settled 
into a cliquey Atlanticism. 


BY DAVID GARCIA 


ROGRESSIVE middle-class viewers like the Franco-German cultural channel Arte for its 
sophisticated series, auteur cinema and in-depth documentaries. The channel (the only 
one in Europe that avoids US-made content) ‘is the largest cultural enterprise ever 
conceived by two countries and the world’s only entirely bilingual channel’, says Patrick 
Démerin, former deputy head of Arte’s Thema nights (1). 


Despite or because of its small audience share (2.9% in France, 1.2% in Germany) (2), it has 
earned its stripes as an institution on which there is general consensus. Mass audiences are barely 
aware of it, and beyond its diehard fans, the channel elicits few strong feelings. ‘It’s part of the 
landscape. People are glad Arte exists, even if they don’t watch it,’ says its founding president 
Jérôme Clément, who led it for 20 years. Does that make sense? ‘Praising a cultural channel and 
decrying commercial television is an easy option for people who want to look like art-lovers or 
intellectuals,’ Philippe Meyer suggested in 2003, when a presenter and producer at France 
Culture (3). 


Clément, who was advisor on culture to socialist prime minister Pierre Mauroy (1981-84), typifies 
the cultural profile of those who dreamt up and watch Arte. In his autobiography, he described his 
sophisticated taste for the visual arts dating back to childhood. This penchant lay behind the show 
Palettes, in which Alain Jaubert dissected paintings in scholarly detail on a forerunner of Arte, the 
Clément-run channel, La Sept (European Television Programme Production Corporation). ‘I was 
happy that La Sept could enable this democratisation of culture on difficult terrain,’ Clement 
writes. 


But was this democratisation an illusion, given the tiny size of Arte’s early audiences? The channel 

is no longer criticised for elitism or snobbery, unlike when it began in 1992. Few remember that in 
1994, for example, Arte broadcast Derek Jarman’s Blue, a 75-minute narration of the director’s life 
and vision accompanied by an unchanging blue screen. 
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In France, the channel’s 10th birthday provoked little comment. In Germany, an article in Die Zeit 
called it ‘highly prized but little watched’. A few years later, the leftwing Frankfurter Rundschau 
wondered ‘why a quality station has so little impact’ (La Croiz, 4 March 2006). 


‘It's wrong to think we re elitist’ 


Arte’s German-speaking audience failed to grow, partly because it does not have a monopoly on 
cultural broadcasting there; 3sat also goes in for cultural programming, produced by German 
public channels ARD and ZDF; Austria has ORF and Switzerland SRG SSR. But suggesting that 
Arte’s low viewing figures are a result of elitist programming elicits pushback: ‘It’s completely 
wrong to think that,’ says Ingrid Libercier, Arte’s programme director. ‘A series like In Therapy 
was a huge hit, with over 123 million views.’ 


Is it possible to bring culture out of its up-market television niche more than 30 years on? ‘It’s a 
tough line for Arte to walk: it’s criticised when the audience is small and criticised if its 
programmes are too like commercial channels,’ says Jobst Plog, Arte co-president from 1999 to 
2002. The question irritates Clément: ‘When Arte was set up, Hervé Bourges, then president of 
France Télévisions, accused us of ghettoising culture. In his view, a cultural channel could only 
develop in the public domain. But the logic of audience ratings makes any cultural ambition 
impossible on France Télévisions and in the private sector,’ he argues — justifiably, given how the 
French television landscape has changed since TF1’s privatisation in 1987. 
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Initially, Arte was a purely French idea. “The idea of a culture channel goes back a long way,’ 
Clément recalls. ‘In 1978 there was an outline of an educational and cultural channel in a report by 
writer Francois-Régis Bastide, adopted by the Socialist Party executive committee, setting the 
broad lines of the left’s cultural policy. And as far back as 1984, prime minister Laurent Fabius was 
thinking about a European channel.’ 


President Francois Mitterrand sought the advice of medieval historian Georges Duby, creator of 
the documentary series The Age of the Cathedrals. Duby advocated setting up an educational and 
cultural channel, with the support of major intellectuals such as anthropologist Claude Lévi- 
Strauss and sociologist Pierre Bourdieu. La Sept, then a fledgling cultural channel, began in 1986 
with Duby at the helm. 
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Soon after its launch, Lothar Späth, Germany’s plenipotentiary minister in charge of cultural 
relations with France, contacted culture minister Jack Lang to propose the expansion of the 
channel as a binational project. Proponents of this plan clashed with supporters of La Sept. 
‘Georges Duby didn’t like the Franco-German aspect; the geopolitical dimension of things didn’t 
interest him,’ Clément told me. ‘He wanted a European cultural channel open to intellectuals.’ But 
the German side, both the federal government and the Lander, vetoed expanding it to other 
European countries. “The Germans didn’t want it growing to the point where they might lose 
control. For them, the Franco-German axis was an end in itself,’ says Jean-Baptiste Farge, who 
wrote a dissertation on Arte’s creation. On this crucial point, Berlin had final say. 


‘The public responds intelligently’ 


Arte, a major source of funding, and supported by a network of 11 partner channels, has become a 
mainstay of the Franco-German, and European, cultural industry. But its real influence may not be 
measurable by the number of its co-productions or its small audience share: “The channel has 
notably revived the documentary format in France, of which it remains a major supporter,’ 
Clément maintains. 


‘Arte demonstrates that when talked to intelligently, the public responds intelligently,’ says 
filmmaker Gérard Mordillat. In 1997 the channel showed his Corpus Christi, a documentary series 
on the origins of Christianity co-directed by Jérôme Prieur. Researchers spoke straight to camera, 
explaining the Gospel of John, without any fancy effects. Improbably, it worked. ‘It got an average 
of 1.8 million viewers — its 12 episodes were a hit,’ recalls producer Denis Freyd. Twenty-five years 
later, Mordillat repeated this approach in the series The World and Its Property and Work, Salary, 
Profit. With its Thema nights and long-term documentary investigations, Arte has provided a space 
for critiquing the dominant economic and social order. As long as it does not target the media 
universe to which Arte belongs too directly. 


In 2002 Patrick Démerin challenged the consensus around the channel in the journal Le 

Débat (4). Its audiences remained small, he said, and it had failed in its original intercultural 
ambitions: “Why does this “European” channel not offer a regular forum for lively debate on major 
current issues among Europeans, especially French and Germans? In ten years has Arte created an 
impression of bringing the French and Germans closer together culturally and intellectually, and 
advancing European consciousness?’ 


Arte’s structure reflects the political and administrative set-up of each country: centralism on the 
French side, federalism on the German. The headquarters of Arte France are in Issy-les- 
Moulineaux, near Paris, whereas their decentralised German colleagues are spread out among the 
multiple sites of Arte Deutschland’s constituent members: the nine regional channels that 
constitute the largest German public channel, ARD, whose programmes are broadcast nationwide; 
and the second public channel, ZDF. ‘ARD and ZDF each produce and purchase 50% of the 
programmes that make up the German contribution, which are generally first broadcast on Arte,’ 
the channel says. 
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Sociologist Dominique Wolton, a member of the France Télévisions board for 20 years, still 
believes in ‘the concept of a generalist channel’ as a means of fostering social cohesion. In his view, 
Arte is ‘both a thematic success and a fig leaf” that frees the elites from their duty to extend the 
domain of culture to the whole French population. “The channel’s become more flexible. It’s less 
snobbish and has even “celebrified” itself a bit, which has allowed it to increase its audience.’ 


Bringing Arte out of its cultural ghetto 


Véronique Cayla, who replaced Clément in 2011, promised to bring Arte out of its cultural ghetto 
for good. She introduced comedy series such as De Gaulle at the Beach and the stone-age cartoon 
Silex and the City, and launched a topical discussion programme, 28 Minutes, which goes out on 
Arte France six nights a week and is rebroadcast in Germany with subtitles. 


Hosted by journalist Elisabeth Quin from Monday to Thursday, the show invites on actors, 
directors, writers, journalists, scientists and academics, all with something to promote. The tone is 
thoughtful but no one takes themselves too seriously. 


The main segment of the programme brings together three experts to debate a topical issue. On 
Fridays, the formula shifts: there are no guests with something to promote, just a longer debate 
segment, ‘Le Club’, with guests who are academics, journalists and writers. Regulars include 
historian Pascal Blanchard and Libération’s Brussels correspondent Jean Quatremer. Blanchard, a 
specialist in colonial history and advocate for diversity, is the ideal guest for leftist media, where he 
habitually promotes his books. Libération, Politis and thus Arte are all keen to feature him. 
Quatremer, a defender of the EU regardless of the social cost, seems stuck in the now bygone 
Macronist era. 


A committed, even activist journalist, Quatremer revealed having donated to Macron’s movement 
En Marche! between the two rounds of the presidential election in 2017. ‘I’m ready to do what it 
takes to ensure that fascism does not triumph in my country,’ he wrote on Facebook (5). He sees 
every geopolitical issue as reducible to a comparison with the second world war: Vladimir Putin is 
the reincarnation of Hitler. “We must ban Russian athletes from competing in the Olympics, even 
under a neutral flag,’ he insisted in March 2023. ‘It’s a bit like saying, “should we allow Nazi 
Germany in 1942 to participate in the Olympics?”. Well, no, we couldn’t allow Nazi Germany to 
take part. And what Russia’s doing in Ukraine is comparable to what Nazi Germany did. It’s as 
simple as that.’ 


In 2015 Arte broadcast two documentaries by Quatremer unabashedly in favour of the economic 
straitjacket the EU and IMF imposed on Greece. ‘It’s one thing for Jean Quatremer to 
systematically put forward his opinions, convictions and Europeanist fantasies in his journalism,’ 
noted Blaise Magnin on the Acrimed website (6). ‘It’s also his right, and it only concerns his 
employer and Libération readers. But it’s another for Arte, a public channel, to entrust him with 
making a documentary on a subject about which his biases are legendary.’ 
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‘Friendly winks, a closed circle 


Jean-Michel Utard, author of a thesis on Arte’s news coverage, is critical of 28 Minutes too, 
highlighting ‘the complicity of people whom we know meet socially. Irrespective of what they say 
[on screen], friendly winks are indicative of the closed circle of a small Parisian caste who crop up 
everywhere in the media, relaying the same herd-mentality, pro-EU views’ (7). 


Clément looks more kindly on his former colleagues but indirectly corroborates Utard’s analysis. 
‘Their position is quite green and a bit leftist, but moderate,’ he says. “They’re often binational or 
steeped in a dual German and French culture, and favourable to the European project. People with 
a sovereigntist sensibility don’t come to work at Arte.’ 


Developed by the Franco-German HQ, Arte Journal is the standard bearer of the channel’s values. 
Identical news content is broadcast at 7.20pm in Germany and 7.45pm in France. Arte has an 
editorial staff of 51 permanent journalists, 30 French and 21 German, mostly based in Strasbourg, 
but also in Berlin, Paris and Brussels, plus 45 freelancers. Editor-in-chief Carolin Ollivier says they 
have a line: “More than other media, we probably pay special attention to minorities and women’s 
rights.’ A random example: on 16 July 2023 the programme reported on a Pride March in 
Hungary. In the second part, it covered violence against women in Latvia. For obvious historical 
reasons, the French journalists focus more on Africa, while the Germans look to Eastern Europe. 
As a result of Franco-German compromises channel-wide, Arte stands out for its ‘balanced’ 
treatment of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, contrary to the pro-Israeli bias of most other 
European media. 


Germany’s former finance minister Wolfgang Schäuble, the principle architect of the austerity 
plan inflicted on Greece, died in late 2023. The next day, former European Commission president 
and French social democrat Jacques Delors also passed away. Arte Journal devoted a segment to 
each in its 27 December programme. They were presented successively as the evil and good 
geniuses of the European project. The conservative Schauble ‘will have left his mark on 50 years of 
German political life, but it’s as an intransigent defender of budgetary rigour that he will be 
remembered,’ said presenter Meline Freda curtly. In contrast, Delors was a ‘knight of the 
European table’, a ‘pragmatic activist’. The ‘Delors method’, marvelled journalist Lionel Jullien, 
had facilitated the advent of the free movement of goods, people, services and capital. He was 
‘Europe’s firefighter’ and ‘almost became its new architect’. 


Glucksmann, expert on everything 


With Delors gone, Arte found a worthy replacement in politician, journalist and film director 
Raphaél Glucksmann. Elisabeth has been buttering him up shamelessly since 2014: “You spent the 
summer in Ukraine, you founded the Centre for European Democracy in Kyiv a few months ago. 
You’re an anti-Putin campaigner, an idealist. And you regard yourself as a consultant on 
revolution... (8)’ For a while, Glucksmann even joined 28 Minutes’ club of experts on everything. 
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Nearly a decade later, having become an MEP and vice-chair of the human rights subcommittee in 
the European parliament, there’s an almost perfect symbiosis between him and Arte’s journalists. 
In December 2023, on Arte Journal, journalist Meline Freda wondered, “Will the Europeans open 
negotiations for Ukraine’s accession? It’s far from certain. Viktor Orban’s Hungary is fiercely 
opposed to it.’ Adopting a straightforwardly activist stance, she asked Glucksmann, ‘Will Europe 
miss this historic moment and fail to open accession negotiations with Ukraine?’ and ‘Here, 
Europe is entirely at the mercy of Viktor Orban. How do we get him to yield, to bend?’ 
Glucksmann simply had to recite his script: “We’re missing a historic opportunity by not providing 
sufficient necessary aid to Ukrainian resistance. As we speak, European aid is declining.’ 


While sympathy for a country under military attack is understandable, is the role of a European 
public channel to relay the West’s institutional propaganda? Jettisoning the sacred journalistic 
principle of balance, two Arte documentaries have sung NATO’s praises. In Baltic Panic, French 
filmmakers Frédéric Compain and Benoit Laborde chastised German and French leaders of the 
2000s, whose complacent naivety towards Putin, they claimed, paved the way for Russian 
imperialism. The Nord Stream 2 pipeline? A ‘strategic mistake’, of course. According to Estonian 
diplomat Sven Sakhov, it was ‘a geopolitical project to ensure that Western Europe could no longer 
do without Russian energy, at any price, politically, militarily and otherwise’. 


On 26 September 2022 Nord Stream 1 and 2 suffered Europe’s largest-ever attack on energy 
infrastructure. As highlighted in Arte Info Plus in its episode ‘Nord Stream: One year on from the 
sabotage, where are we?’, ‘the official investigation revealed that the saboteurs fled to Ukraine.’ 
Having got this reminder out of the way, the programme elaborated on Putin’s ‘diabolical strategy’ 
and the ‘trap set’ for Europeans by means of these pipelines. 


The documentary series Putin’s Shadow War, meanwhile, suggested without quite saying (or 
proving) it, that Russia may have masterminded the attack: in June and September 2022 two 
Russian vessels were supposedly located near where the explosions occurred. A British naval expert 
thought the movements of these mysterious ‘prowler’ ships suspicious. Only right at the end of the 
series was it briefly mentioned that ‘German investigators are examining possible Ukrainian 
responsibility for the explosions.’ 


‘NATO achieved the impossible’ 


The documentary Putin, NATO and Europe, shown this year, cranked out the talking points of the 
‘free world’ without distance or nuance, against the backdrop of images of rigidly choreographed 
military manoeuvres kindly provided by NATO’s PR team. The tone was clear from the start: “Built 
on the ruins of the second world war, NATO achieved the impossible. Over time, it turned enemies 
into partners.’ One after another, senior alliance officials, former leaders, and friendly researchers 
delivered the good news. John Bolton, of the neoconservative wing of the Republican Party, who 
supported US wars in Vietnam, Iraq and elsewhere, presented the geopolitics with breezy 
simplicity: ‘Some people say that by extending NATO toward Russia, we were committing a form 
of aggression, that we were threatening Russia. I can tell you because I was there in the George 
HW Bush administration, when the Warsaw Pact collapsed, and when the Soviet Union 
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disintegrated, Central and Eastern European countries of Central and Eastern Europe were 
pounding on NATO’s door asking admission.’ 


The USSR is Arte’s favourite whipping boy; its Thema nights often compare the Soviet regime to 
Nazi totalitarianism. In Farewell Comrades! a Czech interviewee described the crushing of the 
Prague Spring in 1968 and explained that ‘the Russians were worse than the Germans.’ In line 
with the ‘new philosophers’ and other historiographers critical of communism, Arte reduces the 
Soviet Union’s legacy to its systematic human rights violations of the late 1920s. Fully committed 
to dividing the world into good democrats and bad communists, Arte ignores anything that might 
mar this black-and-white image. In yet another film glorifying Winston Churchill, A Giant in the 
Century, the British prime minister is portrayed as the quintessence of liberal courage against the 
totalitarian monster. The human rights violations attributed to the man who adored Benito 
Mussolini, let three million Indians starve during the second world war, helped bury democracy in 
Iran in 1953 and crushed the Mau Mau nationalist movement in then British Kenya are all passed 
over... 


There’s little point looking to the chairman of the supervisory board, Bernard-Henri Lévy, to 
broaden Arte’s political-intellectual spectrum. Lévy, who is close to Jérôme Clément, is expected to 
step down soon from this position which he has held since 1993. The channel has been ever the 
willing collaborator. It broadcast Lévy’s bombastic films, in which he is almost always the star, 
supported by Libyan, Kurdish and Ukrainian extras. To quote from the publicity for his Why 
Ukraine?, broadcast by Arte in June 2022: ‘As close to the ground as possible, from the front to 
civilian resistance, Bernard-Henri Lévy films the war in Ukraine and urges Europe to act. A 
poignant immersion that resonates as a call for help, in the name of democracy.’ ‘Arte,’ Lévy told 
L’Opinion in 2014, ‘is one of the few things in Europe that work.’ 


Thanks to him? On reaching the age of 70, the former young Turk should have passed on the 
torch. But a shareholders’ AGM agreed to break its own rules and offered him a final term, which 
ended this year. Here we are. Arte, like a good fairy, funded many of his films: 

Peshmerga (€250,000), The Oath of Tobruk (€200,000), Princess Europe (€200,000), Day and 
Night (€172,560) and The Battle for Mosul (€90,000), according to Capital magazine (9). “He has 
no influence on the channel’s editorial line,’ says its editorial director Boris Razon, slightly 
embarrassed. But Arte can bid him farewell with a feeling of a job well done. 


DaviD GARCIA 
David Garcia is a journalist. 


Translated by George Miller 
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